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PHYSICAL  FITNESS  IN  THE  FIGHTING 
ARMIES.* 

Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.D.,  New  York  City 

There  is  only  one  standard  on  the  fight- 
ing front.  There  is  just  one  dominating 
idea  "Win  the  War."  Everything  is 
weighed  by  its  effect  on  winning  the  war. 
This  simplifies  everything.  You  do  not 
hear  about  morals  and  military  efficiency. 
You  hear  about  military  efficiency  only. 
If  morals  help  to  win  the  war  they  go.  If 
recreation  and  physical  training  and  games 
help  win  the  war  they  go.  Otherwise  they 
do  not  count.  Here,  everything  is  so  com- 
plex that  it  is  hard  to  see  clearly,  there  are 
so  many  different  objects  to  work  for.  It 
is  refreshing  to  get  over  there  where  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  work  for,  and  that  is 
to  Win  the  War. 

Physical  training  never  has  had  such  a 
prominent  place  as  it  has  on  the  fighting 
front,  because  never  before  was  it  so  evi- 
dently an  important  part  of  winning  the  war. 
We  all  have  thought  that  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  the  ability  to  kill  from  a 

*  An  address  given  on  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Am  rican 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France,  before  the  Twenty-secon  i  Con- 
vention, American  Physical  Education  Association,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  April  13,  1918. 
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distance  had  made  physical  speed,  strength 
and  endurance  of  less  value  than  it  used 
to  be  in  the  old  days.   We  thought  that  the 
war  was  to  be  won  mainly  by  head  work 
and  that  the  body  was  not  so  important  as 
it  used  to  be  when  battles  were  settled  by 
hand-to-hand  encounter.     We  have  been 
told  that  the  modern  war  is  a  war  of  ma- 
chinery rather  than  a  war  of  men.  The 
facts  are,  that  physical  fitness,  endurance, 
nerve,  quickness  of  reaction,  accuracy  of 
eyesight,  power  to  endure  strain,  to  go 
without  sleep,  to  make  forced  marches, 
were  never  so  important  as  they  are  now. 

The  whole  standing  of  physical  training 
turns  upon  these  facts.    There  is  no  more 
authoritative  statement  as  to  the  necessity 
of  physical  fitness  than  is  given  in  the  in- 
structions for  bayonet  fighting  which  were 
being  given  to  the  American  troops  when 
I  was  over  there  recently.    These  instruc- 
tions had  been  given  by  a  British  officer, 
and  I  understand  that  the  document  from 
which  I  am  to  quote  was  written  by  this 
officer,  Major  Coulan.    The  entire  docu- 
ment is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  hence  1 
quote  only  those  parts  which  relate  most 
definitely  to  the  nature  and  significance  of 
physical  fitness.    In  a  few  places  there  are 
italics.    These  are  rav  own. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 
I.    Lessons  of  the  War. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  war  our 
army  experienced  all  forms  of  tactical  operations 
— the  Retreat  from  Mons — the  Advance  across  the 
Marne — the  big  Turning  Movement  from  the  Aisne 
to  our  present  position — then  Trench  W  arfare. 

From  these  we  have  gained  ample  experience 
in  the  effect  of  modern  weapons  and  the  methods 
employed  by  the  enemy,  and  we  have  learned  that 
the  value  of  individual  Physical  Fitness,  so  fully 
j  recognized  by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  such  an  im- 
portant  factor   in   war,  has   not   diminished  but 
r  increased,  for  never  has  war  tried  the  endurance, 
'  health  and  nerve  of  all  ranks  to  such  an  extent. 
If  we  examine  the  nature  of  the  various  opera- 
tions we  find  that  the  marching  must  always  be 
forced;  in  a  retreat  to  try  and  shake  off  an  en- 
ergetic and  enterprising  enemy  close  in  pursuit 
by  means  of  motor  lorries  mounted  with  machine 
guns;  in  an  advance,  to  press  an  advantage  over 
I  a  tenacious  and  cunning  foe;   in  turning  move- 
f  ments,  to  evade  detection  by  aeroplanes,  and  that 
rom  the  Aisne  required  great  endurance — march- 
ing  by   night   and   hiding   by    day    gives  scanty 
rest. 

To  "dig  in"  is  the  only  protection  from  artillery 
fire  and  to  have  to  dig  trenches  after  a  hard  march 
or  each  advance  in  the  attack,  to  dig  for  dear  life, 
is  such  a  severe  test  of  strength  that  unless  a 
man  is  fit  he  will  break  up  under  the  strain. 

The  firing  is  frequently  feverishly  rapid  and  to 
;  l>e  well  directed  trained  activity  of  brain  and 
limb  is  essential. 


Then  the  bayonet  fighting.  This  has  assumed 
such  a  tactical  importance  that  to  it  I  propose 
to  devote  the  second  part  of  my  lecture  and  need 
only  now  point  out  that  for  the  rapid  sprint  and 
the  strength  to  deliver  the  skillful  thrusts  a  man 
must  be  sound  in  wind  and  limb. 

The  battles  now  seem  to  be  endless — the  whole  4, 
war  is  just  one  long  battle.    Compared  with  this 
one,  the  Peninsular  was  a  "pe&vaful"  war!  The 
constant  exposure,  exhaustion,  and  strain  of  this  J 
modern  battle  play  havoc  with  the  health  of  the 
troops. 

The  terrific  bursts  of  high  explosives,  rapid  fire  j 
from   rifle   and   machine   gun    during   an  attack, 
the  aeroplanes  hovering  overhead,  and  night  at- 
tacks, the  hand  grenades  and  mines  shatter  all  brat 
the  strongest  nerves. 

A  soldier  must  be  mentally  and  physically  fit" 
or  lie  will  go  under  and  be  a  burden  on  the 
army.  It  is  just  as  absurd  for  a  man  to  take  the 
field  in  this  war  if  he  is  unfit  as  it  would  be  for  ^ 
a  sickly  weed  to  fight  a  well-trained  champion 
boxer.  Hard  marches,  exposure,  and  nervous  ten- 
sion will  break  up  the  unfit  as  surely  as  the 
champion's  fists.  - 

The   "Fog    of   War"   has   been   more    or  less 
dissipated  by  the  aeroplanes,  as  we  can  no  longer W 
rely  on  the  genius  of  some  general  to  take  ad 
vantage   of  it   and   bring   hostilities   to   a  rapid! 
and  successful  close  by  a  series  of  brilliant  ami!  > 
bewildering  operations.    With  the  armies  facing 
each  other  along  a  front  of  some  three  hundred 
miles,  parted  by  only  a  few  hundred  yards,  each 
knows  all  about  the  other's  movements  and  count- 
ers at  once.    Each  is  waiting  until  it  thinks  itself 
strong  enough  to  fall  upon  the  other,  man  against 
man.    It  is  a  man-to-man  war  in  which  the  jun:  -r^^ 
officer,  the  N.  C.  O.,  and  the  private  play  the  im- 
portant part,  and,  as  never  before,  it  is  a  case  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


g     II.    Qualities  Which  Make  Up  Fitness 

for  War. 


L    Physical  Fitness. 

If  a  man  has  not  the  strength  and  powers  01 
endurance  to  withstand  the  marching,  digging  and 
other  physical  tests,  his  health  will  break  down. 

k  Once  his  health  goes  his  nerve  will  go  also.  The 
nerve  depends  on  health  and  health  depends  on 
power  of  physical  endurance.  There  are  many 
cases  of  fit  men  recovering  who  lost  their  nerve 
from  shell  shock,  but  /  have  heard  of  no  case  of 
anyone,  whose  nerve  has  given  way  on  account  of 
unfitness,  recovering  sufficiently  to  return  to  the 

-  front.  The  collapse  is  as  sudden  as  it  is  complete, 
and  the  cause  is  ill  health  and  poor  condition. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  wastage 

F  in  our  army  has  been  through  physical  unfitness. 

2.    Executive  Action. 

Next  in  importance  to   physical  fitness  comes 
^executive  action,  that  is,  quickness  in  action,  pres- 
?nce  of  mind,  the  mind  and  muscle  working  in 
sympathy.    It  is  that  quality  which  enables  a  man 
1  to  grasp  a  situation  and  make  up  his  mind  quickly 
and  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.     It  is  the 
same  quality  which  makes  a  man  a  good  football 
player,  a  good  boxer,  enables  a  man  to  see  a  good 
opening  and  take  advantage  of  it.    A  successful 
chess  player  requires  a  different  brain,  more  of 
an  administrative  one.    He  has  plenty  of  time  to 
think  and  consider,  and  has  not  to  act  in  the 
fluster  and  confusion  of  a  battle.    He  has  to  con- 
tend  with  no  physical  effort  or  strain. 


3.  Confidence. 

All  ranks  must  have  confidence;  the  man  in  his 
skill  with  rifle  and  bayonet  and  in  his  executive 
training;  the  officer  in  the  skill  of  his  men,  and 
in  his  own  executive  ability,  so  that  he  can  con- 
fidently give  an  order  although  in  the  carrying  out 
of  it  he  runs  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  lives  ot 
his  comrades.  If  he  lacks  confidence  he  hesitates, 
if  he  hesitates  he  is  lost,  those  under  him  will  be  i 
the  first  to  notice  it,  and  his  lack  of  confidence  will 
spread  to  them.  His  confidence  depends  on  the 
knowledge  of  his  executive  ability,  this  ability 
depends  on  physical  fitness— the  foundation  of  all 
success  in  war. 

4.    Dominant  Qualities  in  Games. 

War  is  only  a  glorified  game  requiring  the  same 
qualities,  but  in  a  higher  degree,  as  developed  in  j 
vigorous  games.    What  qualities  prevail  in  games, 
say  football?     Physical  fitness,  executive  action 
and  confidence— the  three  essential  qualities  for 
success  in  war!    This  example  brings  it  home  more 
and  lets  you  understand  exactly  what  is  necessary 
for  success  in  the  field,  and  it  makes  you  under  j 
stand  that  war,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  not  £ 
mystic  act.    You  can  grasp  what  qualities  to  deAJ 
velop.    They  are  tangible  and  can  be  developed 
in  all  of  us. 
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PART  IL    BAYONET  FIGHTING. 


I.    The  Tactical  Importance  of  Bayonet 
Fighting. 

1.  The  Big  Gun  Responsible  for  the  Bayonet. 

The  only  way  to  get  protection  from  artillery 
is  by  entrenching,  and  the  only  way  to  get  a  man 
out  of  the  trench  is  with  the  bayonet.  A  man 
won't  leave  his  trench,  for  he  knows  he  is  safer  in 
it  than  out,  it  is  the  human  element  which  prevails. 
He  argues  that  while  he  is  "dug  in"  only  about 
one  shell  in  fifty  does  any  material  damage  to 
the  trench ;  he  knows  his  trench  is  only  about 
three  feet  wide,  a  small  mark  for  guns  miles  away. 
If  he  gets  demoralized  and  loses  his  head  and 
runs  out  of  his  trench,  he  knows  that  he  will 
come  under  an  overwhelming  fire.  Every  dog 
will  chase  a  cat  that  runs.  Observe  the  present 
position  of  the  two  armies,  both  entrenched  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  each  other,  neither  able  to  move 
one  way  or  the  other. 

2.  The  Next  Big  Battles. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  cannot  go  on  forever; 
t  le  climax  must  come,  and  the  climax,  by  logical 
reasoning,  will  be  the  great  hand-to-hand  battles 
decided  by  the  infantry  with  bayonet  and  knife, 
with  the  artillery  and  cavalry  on  both  sides 
standing  off  awaiting  the  issue,  ready  to  pursue 
or  protect. 

3.  The  Fighting  Power  of  the  Briton. 

We  commence  where  the  German  leaves  off. 
In  other  words,  while  the  unit  of  the  German 
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army  is  the  N.  C.  O.,  with  ours  it  is  the  individual 

soldier.  m 

The  British  soldier  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  fight- 
ing under  no  other  control  than  that  of  his  fighting 
spirit.  This  spirit  is  in  his  soul,  it  cannot  be 
suppressed;  during  peace  it  finds  relief  in  games  of 
a  fighting  nature— boxing,  football,  etc.  The  Ger- 
man soldier,  on  the  other  hand,  is  suppressed;  any 
spark  of  spirit  is  smothered  by  iron  mechanical 
discipline.  The  fighting  spirit  of  the  German 
army  is  supplied  by  the  officer  and  N.  C.  O. 

It  has  been  proved  that  when  a  German  soldier 
sees  his  bayonet  his  fighting  value  is  finished— he 
"chucks  up  the  sponge."  The  Briton,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  "sees  red,"  when  his  fighting  spirit 
possesses  him,  gets  more  furious.  He  may  quit  the 
firing  line  with  a  slight  wound  when  his  blood  is 
cool  and  he  is  hit  at  long  range,  but  he  is 
"berserk"  when  his  blood  is  up! 

4.    The  Value  of  the  Fighting  Spirit. 

The  value  of  this  fighting  superiority  of  our  men 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  especially  as  this  is  to 
be  a  man-to-man  war. 

This  advantage,  if  we  can  only  apply  it,  must 
bring  us  ultimate  victory. 

In  any  form  of  combat,  whether  in  a  game  of 
football  or  boxing  match,  the  side  or  individual 
with  the  fighting  spirit,  and  with  the  ability  to 
apply  that  spirit,  must  conquer  even  at  greai 
physical  disadvantage. 

The  German  now  is  at  the  height  of  his  arrogance 
He  has  driven  us  back  from  Mons,  overrun  Bel- 
gium,  established   himself   in   France.     It   is  of 
little  wonder  that  he  is  full  of  false  confidence 
He  firmly  believes  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  days 
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when  we  will  give  in.  Without  a  doubt  up  to  the 
present  a  referee  would  give  him  the  verdict  on 
points. 

But  it  is  only  the  early  stages  of  the  fight;  he 
has  had  the  advantage  of  long  range  fighting  and 
,  physical  power. 

In  the  next  battle  we  must  get  in  and  do  our 
\  close   quarter  work  and   take  advantage   of  our 
spirit.    In  the  battle  after  the  next  we  will  have 
won  before  we  fight. 

But  to  apply  our  advantage  we  must  have  skill. 
To  acquire  this  skill,  skill  to  kill  at  close  quarters, 
requires  long  and  constant  training  even  more 
than  it  does  to  kill  at  long  range  with  gun  and 
rifle. 

i 

f 
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III.    The  Necessity  of  Constant  Practice  J 
in  Order  to  Acquire  Skill  with 
the  Bayonet, 

1.    Bayonet  Training  Formerly  Neglected. 

Although   bayonet   fighting   is   of  such  tactical 
importance,  and  although  it  requires  considerable 
power  and  skill  to  use  the  bayonet  effectively,  yet  ] 
there  is  no  form  of  training  so  sadly  overlooked. 

Good  direction  with  the  bayonet  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  good  aim  with  the  rifle.  If  you  miss 
a  man  with  the  rifle  the  bullet  may  hit  another, 
and  there  is  generally  time  to  fire  again,  but  with 
a  bayonet  it  is  different;  if  you  miss  your  man  * 
in  all  probability  you  will  be  killed  or  put  out 
of  action.  Also  you  must  get  your  man  in  a  vital 
place,  the  face,  throat,  upper  part  of  chest,  ab- 
domen or  groins.  A  bayonet  thrust  in  all  these 
places  is  more  or  less  vital,  but  what  is  more 
important  they  allow  of  easy  penetration  and  quick 
withdrawal.  If  a  bayonet  fixes  in  the  shoulder 
blade  the  foot  has  to  be  pressed  against  the  body 
before  the  blade  can  be  wrenched  out.  In  a 
melee  there  is  little  time  for  anything  but  point- 
ing or  parrying,  and  if  a  blade  gets  stuck  in  a 
bone  one  is  left  defenseless. 

Remember  also  that  in  a  bayonet  melee  the 
fighting  is  done  when  in  an  exhausted  state,  at 
close  quarters,  corps-d-corps,  often  in  the  narrov. 
space  of  a  trench,  so  the  importance  of  being  able, 
to  make  a  true  point  in  a  vital  spot  is  most  dirfi 
cut  and  abnormal  mental  and  physical  conditions 
must  be  realized. 
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2.  Vigor. 


It  is  essential  that  the  bayonet  be  used  with 
vigor  to  allow  for  penetration  and  quick  with- 
drawal. 

3.  Quickness. 

Rapidity  in  bayonet  work  is  as  important  as 
rapid  fire  with  a  rifle. 

One's  liability  does  not  end  when  one  of  the 
enemy  is  accounted  for,  there  are  one's  comrades 
to  be  helped. 

The  trench  must  be  cleared  as  soon  as  possible 
in  order  to  meet  a  counter  attack,  which  is  bound 
to  come.  If  the  counter  attack  comes  before  the 
trench  is  cleared,  then  the  attack  will  have  failed. 
Quick  bayonet  work  is  most  essential  for  success 
of  an  assault. 

4.  The  Difficulty  of  Bayonet  Fighting. 

Good  direction,  vigor  and  quickness  in  bayonet 
fighting  requires  considerable  skill  and  strength 
under  normal  conditions,  but  it  is  seldom  that  it 
can  be  carried  out  in  normal  conditions. 

Take  for  an  example  a  bayonet  assault  in  actual 
fighting  conditions. 

5.  Actual  Conditions  of  Bayonet  Fighting. 

Say  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  order 
is  received  for  a  regiment  occupying  a  trench,  to 
make  an  assault  at  six  o'clock  in  the  enemy's 
trench,  about  one  hundred  yards  distance. 

For  two  hours  all  will  be  in  a  state  of  violent 
nervous  tension.  The  same  sort  of  feeling  as  one 
experiences  before  going  in  to  bat,  or  before  a 
cross-country  run,  or  boxing  competition,  only  a 
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hundred  times  worse.  This  tension  reacts  on  the 
body  and  has  a  most  exhausting  effect  on  it.  At 
six  o'clock  the  dash  forward  is  made.  The  assault 
is  not  made  in  one  regular  line.  The  human  ele- 
ment conies  out.  The  most  eager  and  high-strung 
are  off  and  away  first,  then  comes  the  mass,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  slow  and  the  prudent.  It  is  a 
disordered  mass  which  dashes  across  the  open  and 
hurls  itself  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  not  the  first 
contact  that  decides  the  fight.  The  gallant  first 
against  the  enemy  may  perhaps  die  nobly,  fixed 
by  many  bayonets,  they  clear  the  way  for  the 
mass.  It  is  the  mass  who  decide  the  fight.  Hand- 
to-hand,  corps-a-corps.  The  mass  must  jump  in 
and  do  the  bayoneting  in  the  trench,  so  as  not 
to  mask  the  supporting  fire  of  the  rifles  and 
maxims  which  will  be  directed  against  any  counter 
attack.  The  men  must  learn  to  kill  at  the  closest 
quarters. 

In  many  of  the  bayonet  charges  that  we  have 
made  our  men  have  thrown  away  their  rifles,  for 
they  found  them  useless.  They  were  too  exhausted 
to  use  them  at  close  quarters  under  such  trying 
conditions.  Instead  they  resorted  to  their  fists, 
even  bit  and  scratched — a  pathetic  example  of  the 
impotency  of  fighting,  unbacked  by  skill. 

6.    The  Loss  of  Our  Advantage. 

When  the  bayonet  is  discarded  we  lose  our 
overwhelming  advantage  over  the  Germans. 

We  must  realize  the  mental  excitement  and  phy- 
sical exhaustion  entailed  in  a  bayonet  assault.  A 
game  of  Rugby  football  is  nothing  to  it,  and  there 
is  no  more  violent  or  strenuous  physical  game  than 
Rugby. 
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To  play  a  good  game  of  Rugby  one  must  be 
fit  and  be  thoroughly  trained.  How  much  more 
important  it  is  to  train  for  a  bayonet  assault! 

Some  great  general  used  to  tell  his  soldiers  to 
"think  bayonets";  it  is  good  advice,  but  better 
far  is  to  practice  bayonets. 

Constant  practice  in  bayonet  work  is  of  vital 
importance. 
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CONCLUSION. 


or 


1.    Points  Discussed. 

In  this  lecture  you  have  heard  nothing  new 
startling.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to 
obvious  facts,  but  facts  of  vital  importance.  So 
obvious  are  the  facts  that  one  passes  them  by  and 
takes  them  for  granted.  It  is  in  this  complacency 
that  the  danger  lies.  The  foundation  of  all  mili- 
tary training,  the  root  of  all  efficiency,  is  apt  to 
be  put  in  the  shade  and  neglected  by  the  glamour 
of  field  training. 

Your  common  sense  and  reason  will  tell  you 
how  these  facts  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  even 
for  a  day. 

2.   Summary  of  Facts. 

The  main  points  brought  to  your  notice  are: 

1.  Physical  fitness  is  the  foundation  of  all  suc- 
cess in  war,  and  more  so  in  this  war  than  formerly. 

2.  How  essential  qualities  for  success  in  war 
can  be  developed  by  means  of  physical  training. 

3.  The  tactical  importance  of  bayonet  fighting. 

4.  Our  great  natural  advantage  over  the  Ger- 
man. 

5.  The  need  of  keen  and  constant  practice  in 
order  to  apply  this  advantage. 

6.  That  one  hour  a  day  be  set  aside  for  physical 
Taming  and  bayonet  practice-a  very  small  por- 
tion  of  a  day's  work. 

3-    The  Critical  Days  of  the  War. 

These  are  the  critical  days  of  the  war,  for  the 
war  18  being  decided  now,  and  here  in  England, 
not  in  France. 
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The  army  out  there  is  only  the  holding  army; 
you,  the  service  battalions,  are  to  be  the  striking 
force.    Your  success  depends  on  your  training. 

Germany  realizes  this.    She  also  is  training  hard. 

You,  Officers  and  N.  C.  O.'s  are  the  trainee 
of  the  men. 

You  have  excellent  material,  the  pick  of  our 
manhood. 

They  are  the  mass,  and  it  is  the  mass  that  de- 
cides a  battle.  It  is  you  who  develop  and  leaven 
this  mass  and  by  force  of  example  rouse  their 
keenness  and  enthusiasm. 

Remember  war  is  only  a  glorified  game.  Train 
for  it  in  the  same  spirit  as  you  would  train  for 
your  football  cup  ties,  boxing  competitions,  etc. 
You  train  for  them  because  you  see  the  value  of 
the  training,  the  training  for  war  is  a  hundred 
times  more  important. 

This  war  is  a  contest,  a  contest  for  our  life 
as  an  empire.  We  must  win  to  live,  and  the  re- 
sult rests  with  you.  This  is  a  war  to  the  knife, 
so  let  us  learn  how  to  use  the  knife,  whether 
it  is  on  a  rifle  or  in  the  hand.  Fight  this  war 
to  the  finish,  a  "knockout."  A  drawn  game,  settled 
on  economic  conditions,  like  a  drawn  boxing  con- 
test, will  only  lead  to  further  wrangling  and  a 
second  war. 

These  bayonet  instructions  are  for  the 
infantry,  but  it  appears  that  the  need  for 
physical  power,  endurance  and  skill  is  not 
less  in  other  branches  of  the  service.  For 
example,  in  this  morning's  Times  (New 
York  Times,  April  139  1918)  there  are  two 
indications  of  this  fact.    There  is  an  art- 
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icle  entitled  "French  'Ace'  Gives  Our  Fliers 
Advice."  His  name  is  Rene  Fonck,  "Star 
Fighter  of  France,"  who  in  less  than  a 
year  has  downed  thirty-three  German 
planes.  Officially  certified  by  three  inde- 
pendent witnesses  and  more  than  fifty  in 
actual  fighting.  Fonck  says,  "Four  things 
count  as  an  air  fighter's  assets:  Flying 
ability,  accuracy  of  shooting,  automatic 
swiftness  of  decision,  and  coolness." 


Fonck  a  Total  Absta 


mer. 


"'It's  very  interesting,'  he  said  coolly, 
in  a  tone  that  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  swordsman  of  Dumas.  'One  is 
so  keen  on  the  game  that  he  never  thinks 
about  danger.  Sometimes,  after  it  is  over, 
I  find  myself  sweating,  but  I  suppose  that 
is  pure  excitement  plus  physical  exertion. 
It  is  hard  work  handling  a  fighting  plane. 
You've  got  to  be  in  tiptop  condition.  I 
know  there  are  good  pilots  who  play  the 
fool  on  leave  but  thev  lose  their  nerve  or 
get  killed.  You  must  be  absolutely  fit  to 
stand  the  racket.' 

*4Fonck  drinks  no  alcohol  and  is  a  mod- 
erate smoker.  Unlike  most  aviators,  he  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  superstition  and 
laughingly  accepted  a  third  light  from  a 
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single  match.  He  carried  no  mascot,  and 
his  plane  is  unadorned  save  for  a  painted 
stork  in  a  horizontal  position,  of  which  he 
wears  a  silver  model  above  his  decorations. 
Guynemer,  whose  death  Fonck  avenged  bv 
downing  the  German  novice  Wissemans, 
who  killed  the  French  'ace'  in  his  first  bat- 
tle, had  the  same  attitude,  which  the  rest 
of  the  'storks'  make  a  point  of  imitating. 
The  motto  of  the  whole  group  is:  'Trained 
to  the  top  notch  is  better  than  trusting  to 
luck,'  and  they  all  look  fit  to  fight  for  their 
lives  to-morrow. 

Advice  for  American  Aviators. 

"I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  advice  to  give 
to  the  American  airmen,  and  he  replied: 

"  'Avoid  all  excess  and  train  as  for  a 
prize  fight.  From  the  practical  point  of 
view  the  best  thing  is  get  attached  to  a 
first-class  French  group.  We  know  the 
game,  and  a  young  pilot  cannot  do  better 
than  fly  with  a  group  in  which  there  is  at 
least  one  crack.  The  latter  not  only  gives 
the  confidence  which  is  essential  to  novices, 
but  shows  them  how,  and  is  there  to  disen- 
gage them  from  awkward  situations.'" 

In  another  part  of  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  13  is  that  splendid  message  under 
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date  of  ApriJ  12,  from  Sir  D  . 
-Jhe  British  Army.  Thfi 

Man,  Our  Backs  Are  to  the  Wall » 
Haig  Tells  His  Army, 

"Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig  i„  . 

7  °J  the         Pressed   o  Al 

Ranks  of  the  British  Arury  in  Frauee  and 
Wanders'  says: 

"  ^Three  weeks  ago  to-day  the  enemy  be- 
gan hl8  terrific  attacks  against  us  on  a  fifty- 
mile  front.  His  objects  are  to  separate  us 
from  the  French,  to  take  the  Channel 
ports,  and  to  destroy  the  British  Army. 

"  'In  spite  of  throwing  already  one  hun- 
dred and  six  divisions  into  the  battle  and 
enduring  the  most  reckless  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  he  has  yet  made  little  progress 
toward  his  goals. 

"  'We  owe  this  to  the  determined  fight- 
ing and  self-sacrifice  of  our  troops.  Words 
fail  me  to  express  the  admiration  which  I 
feel  for  the  splendid  resistance  offered  by 
all  ranks  of  our  army  under  the  most  try- 
ing circumstances. 

'"Many  among  us  now  are  tired.  To 
those  I  would  say  that  victory  will  belong 
to  the  side  which  holds  out  the  longest. 
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The  French  army  is  moving  rapidly  and 
in  great  force  to  our  support.  There  is  no 
other  course  open  to  us  but  to  fight  it  out. 

"  'Every  position  must  be  held  to  the  last 
man.  There  must  be  no  retirement.  With 
our  backs  to  the  wall,  and  believing  in  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  each  one  of  us  must 
fight  to  the  end.  The  safety  of  our  homes 
and  the  freedom  of  mankind  depend  alike 
upon  the  conduet  of  each  one  of  us  at  this 
critical  moment' 99 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  ability 
to  hold  out,  the  ability  to  remain  cour- 
ageous and  clear-headed,  counted,  it  is  at 
such  a  time  as  this.  It  is  not  merely  the 
willingness  to  do  or  die  that  counts,  it  is 
the  plain  physical  capacity  which  is  also 
equally  necessary. 

In  the  attainment  of  this  physical  fitness 
more  is  asked  of  the  army  than  has  ever 
been  asked  of  any  army.  For  the  first 
time  the  army  is  understanding  clearly  the 
place  and  significance  of  morality,  not  as 
a  means  of  keeping  innocent  from  moral 
fault  but  as  a  means  of  winning  the  war. 
The  armies  of  the  world  have  never  been 
moral  armies  because  they  have  not  under- 
stood the  relation  between  morality  and 
the  ability  to  fight.  Let  me  sketch  the 
origin  of  these  ideals. 
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Thirty  years  ago  when  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  prof  essional  athletics  in 
America,  the  same  situation  was  found 
among  professional  athletes  which  one 
found  among  professional  soldiers.  Ex- 
treme physical  power  was  popularly  as- 
sociated with  immorality.  This  was  so 
generally  true  and  publicly  known  that 
the  very  fact  that  a  man  was  identified 
actively  with  athletics,  particularly  with 
professional  athletics,  was  apt  to  cause 
question  with  reference  to  his  character. 
On  the  whole,  the  professional  pugilist  was 
an  immoral  rather  than  a  moral  man.  It 
was  assumed  by  many  that  immorality  was 
practically  necessary  for  the  greatest  mani- 
festation of  power.  Football  was  in  a 
more  or  less  similar  condition.  The  dress- 
ing rooms  of  our  football  teams  were  not 
places  of  clean  conversation  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  trainers  were  in  many  cases 
such  as  to  lead  to  immorality  as  an  aid  to 
good  training  and  to  the  best  physical 
condition.  The  six-day  bicycle  riders  were 
rather  well  known  because  of  their  great 
energy,  coupled  with  great  immorality. 
Professional  baseball  players,  as  a  group, 
did  not  deserve  nor  enjoy  a  reputation  for 
morality. 
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The  contrast  between  thirty  years  ago 
and  to-day  could  not  well  be  greater.  To- 
day if  there  were  two  men  training  for 
the  boxing  championship  of  the  United 
States,   these   men   being  approximately 
evenly  matched,  and  it  became  known  that 
one  of  these  men  was  going  out  one  night 
each  week,  it  would  influence  the  betting 
public  profoundly,  for  the  relation  of  mor- 
ality to   fighting  ability   is  well  known 
among  those  who  bet  on  these  things.  The 
betting  odds  would  be  changed  enormously 
by  this  one  fact.    A  man  who  dissipates 
cannot  fight  as  hard  nor  as  long  as  the  man 
who  does  not  dissipate,  other  things  being 
equal.    He  does  not  have  the  energy  nor 
the  will  to  endure  when  he  is  being  pun 
ished  hard.    The  man  who  does  not  dissi- 
pate has  more  grit,  he  lasts  better;  he  may 
not  start  in  with  any  more  power,  deter- 
mination or  skill,  but  the  man  who  has  not 
dissipated  will  wear  the  other  man  out, 
He  will  get  up  when  the  other  man  would 
not  get  up.    He  will  stand  punishment  as 
the  other  man  cannot  stand  punishment. 
His  energy  will  endure  when  the  other 
man's  courage  fails.   He  is  a  better  fighting 
machine,  and  this  is  more  important  than 
any  other  one  thing.    The  men  who  bet  on 
boxing  are  not  interested  in  moral  things, 
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as  such.  The  betting  odds  will  change, 
not  because  the  men  are  unwilling  to  bet 
on  the  immoral  man,  but  what  influences 
them  is  that  they  think  the  moral  man 
will  probably  win.  That  is,  the  moral  man 
is  a  better  man  as  a  fighter. 

This  same  situation  holds  good  with  ref- 
erence to  the  football  man.     The  men 
training  on  the  big  football  teams  are  clean. 
The  man  on  the  team,  who,  before  a  big 
football  game,  should  break  training,  would 
go  against  one  of  the  profound  sentiments 
of  college.    It  is  doubtful  if  a  man  could 
do  this  and  remain  in  the  college,  as  the 
public  sentiment  would  be  so  against  him. 
He  would  have  committed  one  of  the  un- 
pardonable sins  of  college  life.   It  is  almost 
unthinkable.   I  do  not  know  of  a  case  that 
has  occurred  recently,  since  these  ideals 
have  become  clearly  realized.  Not  that  the 
average  college  boy  is  so  influenced  by 
morality,  but  he  is  tremendously  influenced 
by  the  idea  of  victory  for  his  college.  He 
will  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  anything 
that  would  imperil  this  victory.    The  col- 
lege sentiment  would  say  that  any  player 
who  for  his  own  pleasure  would  imperil 
the  victory  of  the  college,  had  not  a  place 
the  college.    Many  men  whose  desires 
are  so  deep  that  they  will  not  control  them 
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for  their  own  sakes,  will  control  them  for 
the  sake  of  something  that  is  larger  and 
stronger  than  self,  the  ideal  of  the  whole. 
Here,  in  a  simple  way,  the  larger  grip  of 
morals  is  beginning  to  show.  Even  the 
deepest  individual  passions  of  mankind 
will  yield  before  the  more  powerful  social 
devotions  of  college  or  country,  for  the 
devotion  to  others  is  larger  than  any  pos- 
sible devotion  to  oneself. 

The  men  who  have  endured  in  the  bi- 
cycle game  are,  on  the  whole,  moral  men. 
A  study  of  the  teams  in  any  of  the  big 
six-day  bicycle  races,  is  a  most  interesting 
matter  from  this  standpoint.     The  same 
thing  can  be  said  from  the  standpoint  of 
professional  baseball,  but  here  a  new  factor 
appears.    So  far  what  1  have  said  is  that 
during  training  men  must  keep  clean,  for 
the  sake  of  victory,  but  in  baseball  we  have 
seen  that  the  men  must  keep  clean  not  only 
during  the  playing  season,  but  must  keep 
clean  between  playing  seasons,  if  they  ex- 
pect to  last.     The  reason  for  all  these 
sentiments  is  the  same.    The  moral  man  is 
a  better  man  than  the  man  who  dissipates. 
There  is  more  to  him  in  every  way.  He 
can  do  whatever  his  job  calls  for  in  a  way 
that  is  better. 
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The  man  who  can  thrust  with  the  bayo- 
net one  one-hundredth  of  a  second  quicker 
than  the  other  man  will  be  the  one  to  win 
The  man  who  can  thrust  the  straightest 
will  win.    The  man  who  can  march  ten 
miles  while  his  opponent  can  march  but 
nine  will  win.    The  man  who  can  fight  for 
three  days  without  rest  will  kill  the  man 
who  is  done  in  two  and  a  half  days 

General  Pershing  is  applying  this  philos- 
ophy to  the  fighting  army.    He  and  the 
higher  command  of  the  army  are  com- 
mencing to  say,  "Will  you  soldiers  do  to 
win  this  war,  what  the  college  boy  will  do 
m    football    what    the    fighter    will  do 
to  wm  the  boxing  match?"  The  argument 
nas  been  advanced  very  extensively  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  that  one  should  be 
moral  because  the  immoral  are  exposed  to 
disease,  and  hence  are  put  out  of  business, 
but  the  medical  service  carried  out  in  the 
f"  F-  18  so  effective  that  immorality  is 
no  longer  really  dangerous  from  the  stand- 
point  of  disease.    General  Pershing  has 
swept  aside  the  whole  fear  argument  for 
morality,  and  for  the  first  time  morality 
stands  on  its  own  legs.    Men  are  to  be 
moral  not  because  they  are  afraid  to  be 
amoral,  but  because  the  fine  things  a  man 
wants  to  do  can  be  better  done  if  he T 
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moral.  It  is  a  splendid  attainment  that  is 
in  sight  rather  than  the  avoidance  of  loath- 
some disease.  This  is  going  to  compel  the 
rewriting  of  a  large  fraction  of  the  litera- 
ture on  morals. 

It  is  to  me  most  interesting  and  fascinat- 
ing that  the  argument  for  morals  is  shifted 
so  that  now  instead  of  having  it  preached 
predominantly  from  the  pulpit  it  now  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  urgent  teachings 
of  the  physical  trainer.  To  be  a  man 
physically  you  must  be  one  morally.  Those 
activities  which  a  generation  ago  were 
most  intimately  connected  with  immorality 
are  now  most  closely  connected  with  the 
standards  for  morality.  Hence  the  great 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  fighting 
spirit  in  the  A.  E.  F.  is  being  taught  by 
the  physical  training  men.  No  such  op- 
portunity for  influencing  the  ability  to  fight 
and  to  win  the  war  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  physical  director. 

The  general  physical  training  of  the  man 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  physical  directors 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
This  work  is  done  by  the  army  officers  as 
a  part  of  the  military  training.  But  this 
teaching  about  morals  and  its  relation  to 
fighting  powers  is  being  conducted  by  the 
physical   directors   of   the   Young  Men's 
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Christian  Association  over  there,  and  i8  one 
of  their  great  contributions. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  subject 
which  is  closely  related  and  in  some  re- 
spects  not  less  important  than  active  mor- 
ality.    We  used  to  think  that  morality  was 
an  affair  primarily  of  conduct;  that  a  man 
could  think  about  what  he  liked  so  long  as 
he  behaved  in  a  moral  manner.    We  know 
now  that  this  is  not  true,  and  that  in  order 
to  secure  the  maximum  power  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  man's  mind  to  be  clean  as  well  as 
his  conduct  to  be  clean.    This  is  another 
place   where   the   physical    director  has 
major  opportunities.  In  the  training  camps 
there  is  very  little  to  talk  about.  There 
are  no  daily  papers  at  the  front.    There  is 
but  little  news  coming  about  the  war  from 
other  fronts  and  from  other  sectors.  There 
is  no  social  life  connected  with  the  eating. 
The  daily  drill  is  exceedingly  monotonous. 
Under  such  conditions  unwholesome  talk 
is  general.    The  physical  director  with  his 
athlete  can  furnish  more  valuable  topics 
of  conversation  than  can  anyone  else  A 
-d-hot  football  game  between  two com 
panies  18  a  great  moral  agency  because  of 
which  it  fills  the  men's  minds.  The 
Pineal  director  who  can  develop  boxers 
each  company  and  can  arrange  matches 
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between  companies  or  between  regiments 
or  battalions  which  shall  be  fought  out 
with  great  energy,  is  meeting  a  great  need. 
He  is  providing  wholesome  topics  of  con- 
versation and  these  wholesome  topics  of 
conversation  are  definitely  related  to  keep- 
ing the  men  more  fit  for  fighting.  What 
we  know  about  the  secretions  of  the  duct- 
less glands  gives  us  for  the  first  time  the 
explanation  why  thinking  immorally  has 
effects  that  are  closely  allied  to  acting  im- 
morally. 

The  third  matter  of  great  importance 
for  the  physical  director  over  there  is  with 
reference  to  those  psychic  states  which  may 
be  summed  up  as  shell  shock.  By  shell 
shock  I  refer  to  a  variety  of  pathological 
conditions,  many  of  which  are  not  at  all 
connected  with  injuries  due  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  shells. 

Major  Coulan  tells  a  story  which  well 
illustrates  this  situation.  He  says  that  his 
men  had  just  come  back  from  a  three 
days'  fight.  They  were  "pretty  well  chewed 
up."  Now,  when  you  say  the  men  were 
"pretty  well  chewed  up"  you  mean  they 
didn't  all  come  back.  You  mean  that  a 
good  many  were  wounded,  and  you  mean 
that  the  men  were  worn  out  by  three 
days'  work,  night  and  day,  under  the  most 
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intense  emotional  excitement  possible.  The 
most  intense  effort,  marching  as  hard  as  it 
is  possible  to  march,  hour  after  hour,  food 
and  water  irregular  and  scant,  if  at  all; 
conditions  such  as  to  wear  the  human 
mechanism  about  to  the  breaking  point. 
The  men  who  had  come  back  had  been  fed 
and  slept.    Then  they  would  stand  or  sit 
motionless  and  through  their  minds  would 
go  in  ever  recurring  cycles  the  distorted 
memories  of  their  experiences,  of  their 
"bunkies"  who  had  been  laid  out  there,  of 
those  who  were  lost,  whom  they  did  not 
know  where  they  were,  and  these  more  or 
less  incoherent  feelings  would  tend  to  be- 
come circular  and  to  go  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
Men  at  such  times  are  in  peril.    If  this 
process  goes  on  for  long,  and  I  have  de- 
scribed merely  one  phase  of  one  process, 
they  will  never  be  fully  men  again.  Dis- 
turbances of  nature  of  which  we  do  not 
know  much  are  occurring  in  the  center 
of  personality.     It  is  necessary  that  the 
men  have  powerful  immediate  and  whole- 
some interests.    These  interests  cannot  be 
furnished  by  themselves.    They  are  help- 
less in  the  torrent  of  emotional  recollection. 
In  such  conditions  ordinary  matters  do 
not  hold  attention.    Men  do  not  have  their 
ordinary    self-control    either    positive  or 
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negative.    The  temptation  of  alcohol  or  of 
women  is  practically  irresistible.   They  will 
turn  to  anything  to  distract  attention  and 
should  not  be  blamed  for  so  doing.  Major 
Coulan  said  that  to  ask  these  men  to  play 
football  under  such  conditions  seemed  a 
mockery.    How  can  a  man  who  has  just 
seen  his  best  friend  blown  to  pieces  enjoy 
a  game  of  football?  But  if  he  does  not  do 
something  of  the  kind  his  own  personality 
will  be  destroyed  in  some  essential  relation. 
Major  Coulan  took  a  football  and  threw  it 
among  the  group  of  men  who  were  stand- 
ing silent  and  unattentive,  men  with  whom 
he  had  failed  to  bring  about  any  normal 
interest  in  what  was  going  on.    The  ball 
hit  the  leg  of  one  man  and  in  angry  impa- 
tience he  kicked  it  away.    It  rolled  against 
another  man  who  looked  at  it,  a  third  man 
picked  it  up,  and  kicked  it,  and  in  ten 
minutes  the  whole  bunch  were  chasing  that 
ball,  wildly,  and  they  were  saved  thereby. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  talking  about 
those  aspects  of  athletic  recreation  which 
are  carried  on  so  splendidly  here  in  the 
camps,  clubs,  colleges  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s, 
for  with  these  you  are  acquainted.  Over 
there  these  athletic  recreation  are  far  more 
important  than  they  are  here,  because  there 
is  so  little  else  that  is  available  to  do.  But 
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in  their  genial  nature  they  do  not  differ  to 
any  large  extent  from  the  same  activities 
which  are  carried  on  here. 

Conclusion.    Physical  fitness  counts  in 
this  war  as  it  has  never  counted.  Hence 
the  work  of  the  physical  educator  is  of 
very  great  value.    Morality  rests  over  there 
not  upon  the  basis  of  religion  or  the  fear 
of  disease,  but  as  a  means  to  the  best 
physical  fitness,  and  hence  as  an  aid  to 
Win  the  War.    Morality  hence  is  now  in- 
culcated chiefly  by  the  physical  director. 
In  addition  to  these  great  values,  boxing, 
football  and  such  sports  afford  material  for 
clean  thinking  and  talking.  Physical  games 
also  have  their  place  in  preventing  and 
curing  the  psychoneurosis  which  destroys 
the  value  of  so  many  men. 

The  reason  why  I  am  presenting  these 
facts  to  you  is  to  urge  upon  you,  you  who 
are  eligible,  to  volunteer  to  go  over  to 
help  win  the  war  by  aiding  in  the  physical 
training,  under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  You  must 
be  over  draft  age,  not  have  Geman  parents, 
and  must  meet  a  number  of  other  condi- 
tions. If  you  can  go  over  as  an  army  offi- 
cer, do  so,  but  relatively  few  can  do  this. 
If  you  cannot  go  over  as  an  army  officer 
the  only  other  way  to  go  is  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary.   This  fact  is  not  generally  known 
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in  America;  hence,  I  quote  General  Order 
No.  26,  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  issued,  I  believe, 
on  August  28,  1917.    It  is  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  work 
by  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
two  civil  agencies  ministering  to  the  wel- 
fare of  soldiers,  the  following  broad  di- 
vision of  activities  is  prescribed:  the  Red 
Cross  will  provide  for  the  relief  work  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  provide  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  of  the  troops  by  means 
of  its  usual  program  of  social,  educational, 
physical  and  religious  activities. 

"Commanding  officers  should  bring  the 
needs  of  their  organizations  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  local  representatives  of  these 
two  agencies  and  chaplains  will  cooperate 
with  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  troops.' 

All  work  of  this  volunteer  character  is 
thus  done  under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.   There  is 
no  competition,  each  organization  does  the 
work  as  it  is  assigned.    The  whole  thing  is 
simple  and  clear  there,  just  as  il ^  is  com- 
plex and  misunderstood  here.    The  Y.  Dft. 
C  A.  has  entire  charge  "of  the  amusement 
and  recreation  of  the  troops  by  means  of 
its  usual  program  of  social,  educational, 
physical  and  religious  activities."  You  will 
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organize  all  the  athletic  recreation,  all  the 
athletic  games,  the  baseball  games,  and 
the  soccer  games  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  on  a  side.    You  will  arrange  great 
boxing  matches.    Some  of  you  will  serve 
m  large  divisions  of  twenty-six  thousand 
men.    In  your  hands  will  be  the  instruc- 
tions in  moral  efficiency  related  to  morals 
You  will  be  as  directly  related  to  winning 
the  war  as  any  other  man  there.    You  will 
bring  about  clean  living  and  thinking  You 
will  develop  the  fighting  spirit  and  help 
to  keep  it  at  the  top  notch.    You  will  defi- 
nitely aid  in  stimulating  the  psychic  ad- 
justment of  shell  shock.    You  will  stand 
with  your  men  no  matter  what  they  are 
or  have  been,  and  win  the  war.  These 
activities  are  an  avenue  through  which  the 
qua  ity   of  your   per80nality   wiIJ  CQum 
Athletics  is  the  only  available  active  occu- 
pation for  their  free  time.    Thus  it  has  a 
position  which  it  does  not  have  here.    It  is 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  nothing,  for  if  the  Y.  M 
^  A.  falls  down  on  the  job  there  is  noth- 
ing to  take  its  place.    We  need  men  of  per- 
sonahty,  of  experience,  of  executive  ability 
men  who  can  promote.   We  want  men  who 
can  work  hard  and  keep  their  mouths  shut 
on  difficulties,  evil  and  hardships.  We 
want  more  men  like  Dr.  McCurdy  and  Dr 
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Meylan  who  have  in  charge  the  greatest 
piece  of  physical  training  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  There  is  nothing  connected 
with  physical  training  over  here  in  Amer- 
ica that  compares  in  importance  with  that 
work  over  there.  People  tell  me  that  of 
course  we  must  take  care  of  the  work  over 
here  first.  This  is  false.  We  must  take 
care  of  the  work  over  there  first.  Nothing 
that  we  have  here  will  count  unless  we 
win  the  war.  The  first  thing  is  to  win 
the  war.  The  war  is  to  be  won  in  France, 
not  here.  Nothing  a  man  can  do  in  con- 
nection with  physical  training  in  public 
schools  will  count  for  the  next  generation 
as  much  as  it  will  count  for  him  to  go 
over  there  and  help  win  the  war.  If  you 
have  ability  and  want  to  help  win  the  war 
here's  your  chance.  We  are  needing  more 
than  one  hundred  men  a  month.  These  are 
being  placed  in  the  American  Army  in 
France  and  England;  in  the  French  army 
at  sixteen  hundred  points,  in  the  Italian 
army  and  in  the  Portuguese  army.  The 
armies  of  France,  Italy  and  Portugal  have 
asked  us  to  assume  this  work  for  one  rea- 
son, and  one  reason  only,  and  that  is  be- 
cause they  see  that  these  activities  make 
better  soldiers  and  help  to  win  the  war. 
Here  is  your  chance  to  help! 
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